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of children’s collections of flower^ 
The seton “ natura i objects ; brushwork drawings illustrating th ’ 
shell 5 and , history n ote-books will be held on Saturday, Nov. 

same, and d High School for Girls, Graham street J£ a 4 . ’ 

at the Church of of M iss Wolseley-Lewis). E. ^ 

Esq 3 Secretai of the Malachological Society, and Miss Whitley, have 
kindly promised to act as judges. Names of intending exhibitors should 
be sent at once to Mrs. Franklin, g, Pembndge Gardens, W„ who will also 
receive the collections &c., at her house, on Nov. 20 th. 

Note The Editor would like to call special attention to the above 

Manv children have this year made good collections during the 
< u.wv, ro H to allow these to be exhibited on 


Note— The Editor 

notice. Many children have this year made good coneai U115 uunng , 
holidays, and they are earnestly begged to allow these to be exhibited 
the 24th. 


e 24th. 

Hoti. Local Secs, are requested to send to the undersigned , without 
delay , reports op all matters of interest connected with their branches 
written on one side op the paper only, also 20 cot>ies op any prospectuses 
or other papers they may print. 

Henry Perrjn, Hon. Org. Sec., 

8, Carlton Hill, 
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‘•Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 


OUR CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS. 

A Paper read before the Sheffield Branch of the P.N.E.U. 

By Mrs. Manning. 

How shall our children spend their holidays ? This is a 
question of great interest to all parents in the present day. 
During term-time, school monopolises so large a share ol 
our children’s lives, the interests connected with school 
life are so much more varied and attractive than they used 
to be, that vve feel sometimes as though we hardly saw enough 
of our children at home. The new modes of education are 
so infinitely preferable to those which obtained a quarter 
of a century aigo, that I hardly like to find any fault with 
them ; and yet, I think, as often happens when there is 
a great awakening on any subject, public opinion swings 
round, like a pendulum, too much to the other side. Formerly 
school education was dull and monotonous to the last degree 
now our educational system seems to share the s P iri t 
undue haste which characterises the age, and our c 1 re 
are just a little too restlessly eager to excel 111 many su 1 j 1 
a t once, and parents and teachers alike, urgec 
b y a genuine enthusiasm for wider cultuie, an ^ little 
J he re quirements of competitive compatible 

too anxious to hurry the children on fas ,. . bodies 

«*h the healthy growth of the tender and delicate bo 

Vo I.. V.— NO. 10. 
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T ‘behoves us therefore as parents to look well to it, , h 
children’s holidays are prohtably spent, for holiday' 
,re not only the parents' opportunity tor enjoying, in 
special degree, the society of their children ; they are al s „ 
the children's opportunity for developing their own pecul iar 
tastes and capacities, for, during school time, a child's 
occupations are chosen for it, but during the holidays it i s , 
or ought to be, to some extent allowed to choose them for 

itself. . 

Let us ask ourselves to begin with, what should be the 

objects of a holiday ? They should, 1 think, be three-fold. 

Is t_A holiday should be a means of strengthening the 
bodily health by change of air, scene, and employment. 

2nd.— A holiday should be a means of relaxation, by 
which I mean freedom from routine; from that necessity 
to do certain things at certain hours every day, which, 
though it forms such an important part of the discipline of 
every day life, yet when continued too long without a break, 
becomes so severe a strain upon the nervous system. 

3rd. — A holiday should be a means of actual mental 
and moral improvement. We should feel when the holiday 
is over that we have really gained some new ideas, learnt 
something which has appealed to our imagination, widened 
our sympathies, or increased our knowledge of, and ad- 
miration for the beauties of nature or the wonders of science. 


\ou may say that I am leaving out the whole and sole 
object of a holiday, i.e. enjoyment, but to be enjoyable, a 
holiday must answer these three requirements. The first feel- 
ing of delight in a holiday to children and adults alike, is the 
feeling of relaxation, of absolute freedom, and the first regiet 
we feel when the holiday is over, is the necessity for putting 
our necks into a yoke again. We all know the story of the 
clerk who thought the greatest charm of a holiday was that 
he could stand at his window doing nothing, and " atc 
the other poor fellows going to work. But this feeling ° 
re axation would soon degenerate into one of ennui as t 
days went on, did we not feel that the holiday was braci & 
ur Dodies, and refreshing, and stimulating our minds. 
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Now, though children cannot ~ 
of holidays, they feel those effSHust 26 about the effects 
and it shows something radicallv J as much as we do ; 

holiday parents provide for their cfoldrfF m ., the k ' nd ° f 
narpnts crrnmVi1in<r — n > when vve hear 


parents grumbling, because the holirfov* 

because it is so tiresome and t™ 11 ^ are S ° on £> or 

, , ! me and troublesome to have to take a 

fam.ly away from home, or because the children 

naughty when they have not their lessons to occupy their 

ttme : and when we hear on the other hand from some 
children that they are so glad to get back to school, becaTse 
it is so dull at home with nothing to do 

Our children’s holidays may be divided into three classes. 
, st-those holidays that are generally spent, partly or entirely, 
away from home, chief of which, of course, is the summer 
vacation : 2nd— those long holidays which are usually spent 
at home, the Christmas and sometimes the Spring holidays : 
uud 3rd- occasional holidays, the weekly Saturday holiday, 
the half-term holiday, etc. I think we might profitably 
spend a short time in considering’ each of these holidays, 
with a view to finding out how we can best make them fulfil 
the objects I have laid down as desirable. 

And first, we will take the long summer holiday, which, we 
will suppose, we propose to spend away from home, and I 
hope we shall none of us be found willing to endorse the 
opinions expressed in Punch , a few weeks ago, under the 
heading, “ Our Benighted Ancestors, or, How it will strike 
Posterity circa 2894, A.D.” A certain learned doctor’s 
researches “lead him to the belief that, in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, a hideous ‘annual custom prevailed. 
In the Autumn of the year it would seem a sort of social 
edict of banishment drove all decent and well-to-do citizens 
from their own happy homes, to make themselves miserable 
by way of penance probably — in strange places, fusty, ill- 
furnished, often unhealthy, and always expensive, tar from 
all the comforts and decencies, the conveniences and charms, 
of their own well-ordered residences. “ But why, it is 
asked, “did they do this dismal thing ?” It is not con- 
ceivable that they would do it, save on compulsion. It . is 
conjectured that some secret religious tribunal, or socia 
Vehmgcricht , drove the devoted victims to this drea u 


are so 


doom. 


The leaders, controllers, or “ gangers, 


of these 
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Autumnal pilgrimages of pam were certam mysleri 
tetionaries, called, it appears, by the genenc name of 
“paterfamilias.” The paterfamilias who appears to corre s . 
pond somewhat to the ancient idea °f a 1 ''sarlic orscap egoat 
had though "sore against h.s will, like the mythjca] 
John Gilpin, to lead his followers ,n this l peripatetic purgat„ ry , 
suffer its worst horrors himself, and pay all the expenses ! ! 

Shocking!! And what did they call this horrid custom? 
“As far as can be ascertained, it seems to have been known 
as the ‘ annual holiday,’ or, ‘Autumn outing.’ ” 

Well ' About this “ annual holiday.’ How avoid this 
penance in fusty, and often unhealthy, lodgings r First, I 
would say, eschew altogether all fashionable places of resort, 
unless you desire to get the maximum of expense, combined 
with the minimum of health and comfort. If fashionable 
watering places must be visited by people with children, and 
some of them are attractive enough, if it were not for the 
crowds, it is wise to choose them for the Spring holiday. You 
get every advantage of situation and climate which they may 
possess, you get your lodgings at half or quarter the price, a 
consideration, especially to young people with growing 
families and slender purses, and you are not worried all day 
with bands, and nigger minstrels, and crowds of people 
moving aimlessly about, with no object in view, except to 
pass the time somehow. But I take it that lodgings in 
towns are not desirable at any time for children ; they have 
neither as much space nor freedom in them as they have at 
home, and you have continually to check them, lest their 
noise should disturb the other occupants of the house. Ihen 
lodging-houses are seldom healthy. There is a peculiar 
odour arising from the basement, where the kitchen generally 
is, a mixture of cooking, dirty sinks, drains and gas, which I 
call “ the lodging-house smell,” and I have seldom been in 
lodgings, however superior they may be considered m 
situation, comforts, or price, which do not enjoy this odour iu 
a greater or less degree. If you have the means to take a 
comfortable house, and have it to yourself, then, of course, 
the case is altered, but for a real, educational and enjoyable 
loliday for children, there is nothing* to compare to a cottage 

oi arm-house quite in the country, and, if possible, near 1 1 
sea-shore. 


our children’s 


holidays. 


And in the choice of such a . 

especially borne in mind; it should be'7n ‘ a '" gS Sh °“ W be 
situation, and enjoy plenty of sunshine M,„ Pe "' , breeZy 
be attracted by a picturesque cottatre ne.tr y P eo pie will 
valley, the cottage 

by trees, and close to a murmuring stream.' “ HtTw rumim 
they think, how ret, red !” Here is the very place for weary 
dwellers ,n a great c.ty to seek health and repose. Let them 
beware The walls are probably damp, the rooms smell 
musty, the density of the foliage is oppressive and keeps out 
wind and sunshine, the air around the stream is damp- 
laden, possibly malarious, and towards evening the mists lie 
heavy on the ground. Many have chosen cottages of this 
sort, attracted by their picturesque appearance, and have 
wondered why, when they have avoided crowded watering- 
places, and have had such a sensible holiday in the very 
heart of the country, their children should appear languid 
and pale, and have poor appetites, and return to town, no 
better in health— probably worse— than when they started 
for their holiday. 

Then again, the question of aspect is not nearly enough 
studied in taking a house for a summer holiday. See that 
the house has plenty of sunshine, and that if there are hills 
close by, they are on the north side of it. This is most 
important for the little ones of a family. The elder children 
can climb the hills and wander from place to place, but the 
little ones must stay near home, and during their summer 
holiday they should literally bask in the sunshine. Sunshine 
is, to childhood especially, one of the most important factors 
in healthy life, and recent scientific investigations have 
shown that direct sunshine is fatal to the bacteria of many 
diseases ; and yet how little people seem to be alive to the 
blessings of the sunshine! Here, in Sheffield, where, if 
anywhere, we should treasure every precious rav of suns line 
we can get, I pass house after house with the bhn s a 
drawn down, the curtains nearly drawn across the uin ‘‘ ° ’ 

hardly a loophole left for a ray of suns me o s 
through. And then people say, “Oh! if we raw 
blinds and push back our curtains, the house oo 
from the outside,” as if they furnished them houses for the 
benefit of passers-by; or, “the sunshine acts 
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so,” as if the colours of their carpets were_of more import, 
ance than the colours in their children s cheeks. Choo Se 
then an open and a sunny situation for your summer holiday’ 
look 'to the water supply that it is pure and wholesome, and 
if you are in a farmhouse, see that the inevitable dung heap 
is at a considerable distance from the dwelling-house, and 
then you have done your best as far as situation is concerned 
to secure a healthy holiday for your children. 

Our Scotch neighbours have far more sensible ideas of a 
family holiday than we English people have. The people of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh migrate in large numbers in the 
summer months to cottages and farmhouses on the shores 
of their beautiful lochs. Ihis appears to me to form an 
ideal holiday, not only on account of the remarkable beauty 
of the scenes in which the holiday is spent, but also because 
of the opportunity it affords for the health-giving occupations 
of boating and bathing, or, I should say, swimming and 
rowing. Especially desirable are these two occupations for 
developing the muscles, strengthening the nerves, and 
fostering courage and independence in our growing girls. 
Dr. Dukes, in his excellent book, “ Health at School,” says 
“ Rowing provides one of the best exercises for girls. It 
would soon banish the back board from schools, for the 
muscles of the back would become so strengthened that weak 
backs would be straightened, and the curved and out-growing 
shoulder blade would become morbid conditions of the past. 
'1 he exercise also develops the chest and the abdominal 
muscles, together with the arms and legs.” “ For boys,” he 
says, “ boating is one of the best exercises, and every 
available piece of water should be utilized for the purpose, 
since the exertion develops all the muscles about equally, 
making strong arms and legs, a well expanded chest, and 
a strong, straight back. It is also, when carried out with 
precaution, good for the development of the heart and lungs. 
Some parents fear to allow themselves and their children the 
pleasure of rowing because there are so many accidents 
during the boating season, but a rowing boat is not 
t , anc ?° US exce pt in stormy weather, if children are taught 
at t ey must be obedient and keep their places in a boat, 
sai ing boat is different ; it requires considerable experience 
to manage it, and I think if you notice, you will find that 


almost all 
sum 
out 
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USL au u.e uoating accidents that i 

mer months are caused bv ; no • ake p ace ln the 

in small sailing boats. Whilst onTlT" 1 *,!- pe0ple going 
I may mention that if the oars of a h , SU ’ Je , Ct ° f rowing ' 

child cannot manage both at once, be careful* especialW n 
,s a growing girl, not to allow her to row cono .T .l " 
arm, but to change the side on which she holds ^*“ 0 ° 
she may get an inclination to lean towards one side 

Swimming is an exercise far too little nrartised ' 

In an island like Great Britain, where people are conTtlmly 
going to the seaside, swimming should be considered as 
important a part of a child’s education as reading and 
writing, and ,( ,t were taught as a matter of course, 
all our children, we should not hear of accidents at sea as 
we often do, in which even the sailors are drowned, because 
they cannot swim. 

In Sheffield we are fortunate in having many fine sheets of 
water, within easy reach of the city, and I often think what 
a pity it is that they are not more used by the children in 
our schools for boating and bathing. What a number of 
splendid swimming baths might be constructed on the dams 
in Endcliffe and Whiteley Woods ; and what an advantage it 
would be if there were plenty of clean safe boats on them 
and our children could receive instruction there, under proper 
supervision, in rowing as well as swimming. The good 
effects of bathing are often neutralized by allowing children 
to remain too long in the water. From five to ten minutes is 
generally long enough for those children who have not yet 
learnt to swim, and even swimmers should not stay in the 
water more than a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes ; 
it is seldom warm enough on our coasts for a longer time 
than this to be desirable. 

An important factor in the enjoyment of our childien s 
summer holidays, especially for girls, is the question of dress. 
It is cruel to expect a girl to enjoy climbing, walking, or 
rowing unless she has the free use of all her limbs, and is 
clad in a dress as easy, light, and comfortable as a g) lnnas 
costume. How can she jump across streams, cm 
mountains, scramble up and down rocks, or tian T a ^ 

boggy or heathery moorland, if the 1)0 y an netticoats. 
her dress are tight, and her legs are entang ec n p 
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Experience has taught me to abandon under- pe tti COat 
altogether for my daughters during then- summer holid ay . 
Combinations, and over them a pair of closed drawers of 
naw blue serge buttoned on to a body of similar material, 
is all the underclothing that is necessary. F or the very i ittle 
ones it is better to make the under-garment in the form of a 
separate vest and drawers buttoned one on to the other, f 0r 
frequent wettings are a certain accompaniment of a sea-side 
holiday and when little legs are short the under- clothing 
must come very near the water, and it is well to be able to 
change every garment up to the waist as speedily as 


possible. 

For overdress I have found by experience that nothing 
is so useful and comfortable as a short serge skirt and a 
boy’s sailor jersey. The latter is very strong, the colour 
stands salt water, the sleeves are easily rolled up above the 
elbow, and there are no cotton linings in it, which get so 
uncomfortable when they are wet. With two outer dresses 
of this kind, and one other frock for church-going, a girl 
is amply provided with frocks for a two months’ holiday by 
the seaside. If the mother wishes to enjoy her own holiday, 
and has not a nurse with her to do the mending, let her 
take care that the children’s clothes are in good condition 
and can stand very hard wear, and I should suggest (and 
this is a matter of personal experience) an ample supply of 
absolutely new strong knitted stockings. 

Suitable boots too, are an important item in dress for a 
holiday. The ordinary ladies’ boot is not suited for climbing 
or for long walks, because the heel, even what is called a 
sensible heel, always tapers somewhat towards the ground, 
and recedes under the foot. When ordering boots for my 
daughter for Scotland, I do not now say to the shoemaker as 
I used to, “make a sensible heel,” but I say, “make a heel 
exactly the same shape as you make for her father,” and then 
I find I get what 1 want.* Personal experience has taught 
me that much pain and weariness is saved by wearing a 
perfectly flat heel. 


robably you will think that I have gone too it a 

further inf discussi0n that Allowed the reading of this paper it wa7I^g^ d as ‘ 

the Step. ' ement tlla ' b ° 0tS f ° r gir,S shoul(1 be " lade with an e,astic SUpP ° rt “ 
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details about dress, but 1 assure vn„ tu < r , 
providing clothes for a holiday is not only for 

health and comfort, but secures to mother and children alike 
immunity from those small worries which take away so much 
from the enjoyment of a holiday. y 

And now we turn from the health giving aspect of such a 
holiday, to consider its educational value. First, putting aside 
the lessons in courage and independence to be gained from 
the rowing, swimming and climbing, to which I have already 
alluded, there are the new ideas which a young child from 
town gets, from the various country industries with which it 
is made familiar, all the processes of dairy work, of reaping 
and getting in the harvest, etc. Then there are the farm 
animals, a never tailing source of instruction and interest, 
from the young chickens and ducklings to the shaggy-browed 
highland cattle, which gather round the farm house at milking 
time. Children are taught a love ot domestic animals, and an 
intimate knowledge of their habits, which they cannot get 
in a town. Then there are the never failing wonders of the 
sea, the woods, the moorlands, and the hedges : and here, as 
parents, we must all try to guard against checking the young 
enthusiasm for the study of natural objects. Even if we do 
not care for such things ourselves, let us cheerfully submit to 
having our not too large sitting room littered with glass 
marmalade jars filled with salt water, and containing starfish, 
hermit crabs, seaweeds, sea urchins, sand eels, and 1 know 
not what besides; card board boxes containing caterpillais 
in various stages of development, wild flowers, plants and 
mosses planted in saucers and bits of broken crockery, stone.'', 
shells and other treasures scattered about the place , >ou maj 
even find a wasps’ nest in the porch, filled with lively young 
grubs, and some escaped live stock, in the shape o 
pillars, crawling on your bed. Ihe natural hea t y in e 
which the child takes in such matters must he os ^ re (- 
encouraged. Do not allow the servant to sweep ns 
away, but encourage him to observe them an tr > ° ^out 
his interest in them, by telling him something w 
them. If you have to learn it yourself first, it w 8 

for you and for the child. At the same chi idren’s 
1 think > against interfering too muc s{ . . a desire 

amusements. A child is quick to nonce 
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Lnils an attempt to turn to ho.id.y into schoo.-ti^; 
s well to include, when pack, ng for a hoi, day, a p ocl( ‘ 
magnifying glass, a good work on Botany, and a good work 
A n a Vahiral History.” They are a very great resource ... 


wet days. Bet us teach our children too, boys as well 


on 

as 


wei Uctya. . 1 , -t . - cj 

o-irls that it is cruel unnecessarily to destroy the exqui s i tel 

beautiful creatures which God has made, and when the living 
specimens have been kept a short time and examined, 


- — * - . - let 

them be tenderly restored to the pond, or hedge, or sea from 
which they have been taken. As children grow older a little 
encouragement will often induce them to strike out some 
special line of scientific study for themselves, and if they can 
thus take up “ a hobby,” our children are thereby provided 
with a pursuit which will add a joy to their whole lives, and 
fill every leisure moment with increasing knowledge of, and 
delight in, the wonders and beauties of nature. 

Besides the actual knowledge to be gained from such a 
country holiday as I have tried to describe, there are other 
educational effects, more difficult to estimate, because not so 
tangible, but further-reaching, and even more important. 
There is the quickening of the imagination, there is the filling 
of the store-houses of the mind with beautiful pictures, those 
scenes which 


“flash upon the inward eye — 

Which is the bliss of solitude,” 

the uplifting, the spiritualizing of the whole nature, which must 
result from a few weeks of perfect freedom from small cares, 
and communion with sea and mountain, with nature in her 
wildest and grandest forms. You may think that this is only 
felt by grown-up people, but this is not so. Those of you who 
are lovers of Wordsworth, will remember how he traces the 
development of his poetic nature from the influences of the 
scenes amongst which his boyhood was spent; and thoug 
our children will not become Wordsworths, they will abo 
eel this influence in a greater or less’ degree, and it W1 
e a powerful factor in the development of the spi 1 h u 
side of their nature. 

I have left myself little time to discuss the other holiday , 
istmas holidays are often made worse than useless b> 
amount of dissipation in the shape of late hours and p altl 
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which is crowded into a short space of ti mo v 

have “leagues” for everything^ and J? ^w-a-day. we 

form ourselves into a league for the rlfr ^ f m,ght Wel1 
parties- We might determine that the cliM 
home from a party at their usual bed-time "thaf'ih'V'l 
provided should not be ncher than they are' in ,„e hate°„f 
eating every day and that such games as « s h y widow" 

Vu ’ n , °‘ her games of * »™«ar nature 
winch fill children s heads with nonsense, should be strictly 

forbidden, wholesome romping games being substituted for 
them. 

If the Christmas holiday happens to be frosty, then is 
the opportunity for one of the most wholesome kinds of 
recreation that our children can have, and I think, when 
skating begins, mothers who have little girls who have not 
brothers or elder sisters to take them out skating, could not 
do better than sacrifice the whole of their time to taking their 
children out skating. It necessitates putting aside most 
of the ordinary occupations of life, but after all, the time 
that is spent in the open air is not wasted, it is health-giving 
to mother and child alike, and I think that women often make 
a mistake in considering it a solemn duty to devote them- 
selves to little things about the house, which could so easily 
wait, whilst there are larger things connected with the 
well-being of their children which ought to claim their 
attention first. We spend our time in making, mending and 
cooking, when a little less of these things and a little more 
out-door exercise with our children, would be very much 
better for us. I know 1 am talking treason to some of the 
good house-wives of Sheffield, but I often think that in the 
care of their houses and children many painstaking conscien 
tious and unselfish women are given to paying tithe o m , 
anise and cummin, and neglecting the weightier 

of the law. pn ’i.. 

A great part of the Christmas holidays must ^ nee 
be spent in-doors, and generally, if children are ^ 

selves, they will devise delightful mo es which they 

time. What they really need is some room 
may be allowed to do as they please, an ^ ^ ^ ^ 
no furniture that needs taking care o . house for 

policy to give up the best upstairs room 
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for the children. If this is ii 


if 


to 


fnr the children. it mis is impossible m 
a playroom chilc foen an empty attic to pl ay j,’ 1 en 

try to give y that> then they must be allowe 

1 Ire to enjoy their holidays at all and not to bec 0 ,. lc 
they Z to everybody in the house, to play as they Uk * 
!'„ U 'one of the bedrooms. Better that than allowing the k m 
" in the kitchen with the servants, a practice , ha , 

hive found to be allowed in houses where there seems 
be ample space to provide a playroom for the chtldren. 

The setting up of small entertainments, tableaux, etc. 
will often form pleasant occupation for a family of children 
f( ,r da ys together, and they will exercise a surprising amount 
of ingenuity over these, even when quite little. If mothers 
would provide a large chest of old clothes for their children’s 
use they would find it a great resource in holiday time. 
Our children have such a chest of what they call “their 
dressing up clothes,” and it has provided occupation lor 
many a wet holiday. Then there is the additional delight 
in the children’s hour before bed time, of giving the results 
of their ingenuity in a little performance before father 
and mother. 

It is striking if left to entertain themselves during their 
holidays, and not vexed with too many rules and regulations, 
and allowed a place where they can have their own way 
without coercion or supervision, in how many different 
directions the activity of children’s minds will show itself 
and how, in a game, each child’s individual bent comes out. 
“ Let us pretend ” is the starting point of most nurser) 
games, but the imaginative one will supply the story, the 
inventive one will arrange the Uibles and chairs suita y 
as houses, carriages, boats, tents, etc., as the case may 
be; whilst the little mother of the family is content to vvaS 
and dress the children, and imitate all the humble avocation 
of household life. r 

Ihen again a pencil and a piece of paper will oC< j^y 
every moment of one child’s leisure, another will 
himself in a book, whilst another must always be ^ 
over something which has some practical result. One i ^ 
maid of my acquaintance spent the whole of a ho 1 a ^ 
tie nursery, cooking, and having been forbidden f° r ve> 
accidents, to use the spirit lamp belonging to her little •*> 


uuk children’s holidays. 
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warmed it at great expenditure of night K&hZ , 
ends, but not Whymper when he attained Candle 

the Matterhorn, or Columbus when he discovers , “ mmlt of 
could have felt more keenly the jo ! 

achieved than that child did, when in the ** d • pur P ose 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, 'she producers "the 
result of her days labour, a few doughy cakes and a 
diminutive pot of gooseberry jam. 

Of children’s books as an occupation for winter holidays 
it is impossible to speak in a paper of this kind, they are too 
wide a subject. Whether you encourage much reading 
during the holidays, must depend on the kind of children 
you have to deal with. Personally, I have found it necessary 
to discourage reading in some cases, for some children are 
disposed to spend too much time over books, and too little in 
active exercise. It is well always to keep a good book to 
read to the children before they go to bed, but the children’s 
hour, which parents ought to try to keep free for intercourse 
with their children, may be varied by games of all sorts. 
Telling a story by turns, one taking up the thread as the other 
drops it, is a capital game for grown up people and children 
to play together, and one which teaches the children to 
express their ideas in proper language, and stimulates their 
inventive powers. 

Saturdays and occasional holidays, when not spent in 
out-door games, should be kept free for open air excursions. 
And here again some mothers will have now and then to 
give up some of their household occupations for the sake of 
their growing girls, for it is not safe to send little girls to ramble 
alone in the neighbourhood of large cities. Many mothers 
cannot leave their younger children, to take tht el er ones 
for country walks or excursions, and it would be a P ract 
outcome of a Society such as this, if parents w o now ea 
other, and would like their children to be toge er, 
combine for the purpose of securing t ie ene s 
excursions for their children, some mothers accompa, y^g 
the expedition on one Saturday, some on , § an 

field-club, which has been started and has already 

excellent institution for Saturday ’ the children in 

been productive of much good in interesting 
the objects they see in their country walks and 
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__ i. as I am afraid, hardly been adequateT^" 

ubiect P I have to deal with. I intended it more as a 
t Producing discussion, than of impressing my own ; 

M other parents. With regard to my own children, [ 
Up i .nvs P for the summer holidays, pursued the p] an 
Sate T„ S ’.Ms r paper. We have taken farm h.„^ 
ro taees on the coast, in various parts of South Wales, 
Scotland and Guernsey, and we have never had an Un - 
successful holiday. We have always returned from 0Ur 
holidays refreshed in body and mind, and with a feeling that 
we have done the right thing, both as regards our own health 
•uul well being, and that of our children, and many are the 
beautiful memories left in our minds by happy holidays spent 
together, memories which I am sure we and our children will 
treasure as long as we can remember anything. 
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By a Father. 


I , has often been said that one of the greatest difficulties 
which reformers in Home Training have to overcome, is the 
apathy of fathers. They are engrossed during the greater 
part ot the day in their various pursuits and avocations, and 
when they return to their home, they look for rest and peace 
and do not care to be troubled with educational problems. 
These, they say, are the mother’s province and she may do 
what she thinks best. The result of this negative attitude on 
the part of fathers is frequently that the mother herself takes 
little interest in the matter, leaving the children to the 
haphazard management of servants. If, on the other hand, 
the mother does take a deep interest and tries her utmost, she 
is often thwarted by the father’s interference which bewilders 
the child and goes far to counteract the mother’s efforts. 

If these premises be conceded as a fairly accurate 
description of a large number of average households, let us 
see how much would really be required of a father to prevent 
this deplorable state of affairs. 

In the first place it is most important that every father 
should realize the enormous responsibility which the 
possession of children entails. In the case of sons, it is 
generally admitted that, when they attain the age, say o 
entering a public school, they r come more closely under t e 
father’s control— but scarcely before— while the daughters 
training is left altogether in the mother’s hands. It is time 
that these old-fashioned notions should be universa y 
aside, and that all men should realize that the main e em 
of a man’s character are formed before the age 0 

By Home Training we mean, of course, ^ rac ^ ^ j s 
and thus it follows that the andV 

Zrltl importance - ’to* otters himseH. 


